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against overstatement result, now and then, in a negative impression 
which is somewhat misleading. One illustration of this is the comment 
he makes on the gloomy words of Achilles' wraith in the eleventh Odyssey : 
" If the proud Achilles would rather serve on earth than reign in Hades, 
doubtless the ordinary man expected to gain nothing by death." To 
most readers, Buchholz's statement that the Homeric picture of the 
phantom abode of men outworn is "duich und durch pessimistisch " 
seems mild enough. Nor is any account taken in the book of the shadow 
of melancholy cast by this dread prospect over the living. On the con- 
trary, " Homer is buoyantly optimistic." " The Homeric Greeks take a 
wholesome, cheerful view of life." The numerous pessimistic reflections 
in the poems are explained away on one ground or another, leaving no 
dark cloud to trouble the serene Homeric sky. 

"Lack of uniformity in the extension of the original plan" as the 
book grew in the hands of the author probably accounts for a manifest 
disproportion in the treatment of some subjects as compared with others. 
Recent interest in the discussion of Homeric "War and Arms" may 
justify a hundred and twenty-four pages devoted to them, but nine pages 
on "Ethics," loosely appended to the chapter on "Olympus and the 
Gods," and seven pages on " Psychology," relegated to the end of the 
chapter on " Hades and His Realm " are disappointingly inadequate. 
In the brief digest of Homeric ethics, little or no mention is made of 
such cardinal words as de/us, cuSuis, vfipis, vefucru, ai-jj. The author perhaps 
contented himself with a summary review of these subjects because they 
are so thoroughly handled in Buchholz's third volume, but his compara- 
tive neglect of them is to be regretted because in most working libraries 
Life in the Homeric Age will doubtless supersede former handbooks of 
Homeric antiquities. 

George Norlin 

The University of Colorado 



Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, auctoritate et 
impensis Academiae Inscriptionum et Litterarum Humani- 
orum collectae et editae. Paris: Leroux. Each fasc. ca. 
Fr. 2. 

The first seven fasciculi of this important collection of late Greek 
inscriptions were reviewed in Vol. I, pp. 193 f ., of this Journal. In 1906 
two further instalments appeared, viz., Tom. I, fasc. iv, containing the 
inscriptions of Samothrace; Sarmatia, Bosporus; Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa; Creta et Cyrenaica (Nos. 843 to 1042); and Tom. Ill, fasc. v, 
containing addenda et corrigenda to the preceding four parts of this 
volume with two indices of the personal names and cognomina found in 
Vol. III. It is to be regretted that with the names in the former index 
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an indication was not added of the capacity in which the person appears 

in the documents. 

Apart from signalizing the progress of this publication, which is not 

so rapid as one might desire, we need only note here the scholarly care 

which the French editors, under the direction of M. Cagnat, continue to 

bestow upon their work and the value which the collection already has 

for all students of the affairs of the Greeks under the Roman Empire. 

Edward Capps 
Princeton University 



Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By T. Rice 
Holmes. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xvi -f 764. 
$ 6.00. 

This extensive volume, like the author's Caesar's Conquest of Gaul 
(1899), is characterized by thoroughness of detail and a clear presentation 
and careful weighing of facts; it is, moreover, written in a most attractive 
and entertaining style. The portion dealing with early Britain and its 
prehistoric inhabitants is a valuable supplement to the works of Scarth, 
Evans, and Beddoe, while upon most of the vexed questions connected 
with the two expeditions of Caesar into Britain this book is a final and 
authoritative publication, superseding such treatises as those of Vine, 
Lewis, and Appach. 

Like the Caesar's Conquest of Gaul also the contents of this book 
are presented in two parts. The first part contains the narrative and 
descriptive portion, while the consideration of the difficult or controversial 
questions is relegated to the second part. The first half gives a careful 
summary of the discoveries of remains which bear on prehistoric man in 
Britain and a discussion of the significance of such discoveries. There is 
a chapter on the "Palaeolithic Age," one on the "Neolithic Age," one on 
the "Bronze Age and the Voyage of Pytheas," and finally a chapter on 
the "Early Iron Age." A thorough familiarity with our sources of knowl- 
edge of early man and of the methods employed in interpreting the 
remains is requisite to review intelligently this part of Dr. Holmes's book, 
but even a cursory reading will show that a painstaking effort has been 
made to secure every scrap of available evidence, that the handling of this 
evidence is judicious, and that the conclusions based upon it are sound. 
Moreover, convincing logic is enlivened by a fascinating literary style; 
these two features constitute the chief characteristics of the author's 
writing. Part I includes also separate chapters on Caesar's first and 
second invasions and one on the results of these invasions, the history of 
Britain being sketched through the reign of Caligula. 

The consideration of much-discussed questions in connection with the 
whole subject is taken up, as has been said, in the latter half of the book- 



